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ew topics in the history of Byzantine art have been more debated than the question 
FE of the “Macedonian Renaissance,” a term that has been applied to a series of classiciz- 
ing works created during the tenth century in many media, including manuscript paint- 
ing, ivory and bone carving, metalwork, and glassware.' The essential problem is 
whether these works of art represented a conscious revival of antiquity, or whether they 
were merely the last remnants of a devalued classical tradition, whose only purpose was 
to convey a superficial antique appearance, now drained of specific content. The purpose 
of the following pages is to examine the issue from a new perspective, by bringing into 
consideration a small number of poems from the Macedonian period that can be associ- 
ated with classical or classicizing works of art, and that have not previously been exploited 
by art historians. 


I. AN AQUATIC MUSICIAN DESCRIBED BY JOHN GEOMETRES 


The epigrams of John Geometres, a poet and rhetorician active in the second half of 
the tenth century, are a still insufficiently utilized source for the art and architecture of 
Byzantium. One reason why art historians have failed to make use of these poems is their 
undoubted obscurity, which renders their interpretation both difficult and challenging. 
Of no poem is this more true than the puzzle that will be discussed in the following pages, 


This paper draws on material presented in the seminar on “Byzantine Epigrams Devoted to Works of 
Art,” held at Dumbarton Oaks from 14 June to 9 July 1993. I am very grateful to the participants in the 
seminar, especially Alexander Alexakis, Wolfram Hoérandner, [hor Sevéenko, Denis Sullivan, and Alice-Mary 
Talbot, for their constructive comments. 

‘Among recent discussions of classicism in tenth-century Byzantine art, see, especially, K. Weitzmann, 
“The Classical Mode in the Period of the Macedonian Emperors: Continuity or Revival?” in Byzantina kai 
Metabyzantina, 1: The ‘Past’ in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture, ed. S. Vryonis, Jr. (Malibu, 1978), 71-85; H. 
Belting, “Problemi vecchi e nuovi sull’ arte della cosiddetta ‘Rinascenza Macedone’ a Bisanzio,” Corsi di 
cultura sull’ arte Ravennate e Bizantina 29 (1982), 31-57; idem, “Kunst oder Objekt-Stil? Fragen zur Funktion 
der ‘Kunst’ in der ‘Makedonischen Renaissance’,” in Byzanz und der Westen, SBWien 432, ed. I. Hutter (Vi- 
enna, 1984), 65-83; I. Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “The Cup of San Marco and the ‘Classical’ in Byzantium,” in 
Studien zur mittelalterlichen Kunst 800-1250: Festschrift fiir Florentine Miitherich zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. K. Bier- 
brauer, P. K. Klein, and W. Sauerlander (Munich, 1985), 167-74. The most important formulation of the 
“Macedonian Renaissance” is by K. Weitzmann, Geistige Grundlagen und Wesen der Makedonischen Renaissance, 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen 107 (Cologne-Opladen, 1963); Eng. 
trans. in idem, Studies in Classical and Byzantine Manuscript Hlumination (Chicago, 1971), 176-223. See also, 
now, I. Sevtéenko, “Re-reading Constantine Porphyrogenitus,” in Byzantine Diplomacy, ed. J. Shepard and S. 
Franklin (Aldershot, 1992), 167-95, esp. 183-84. 
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a thirty-one line ekphrasis written in dodecasyllable verses, whose language is particularly 
allusive and ambiguous.’ In attempting to provide a solution to the riddle posed by the 
poem’s subject, my strategy will be to present several alternative hypotheses, concluding 
with the one that appears to present the neatest fit. However, this paper does not pretend 
to provide a final solution to the question. My main purpose is to draw the attention of 
researchers to the epigram, which, whatever its meaning, is certainly a striking example 
of tenth-century classicism. The text, taken from the edition by Cramer, and a transla- 
tion follow: 
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Etc TLV LOVOLKOV. 


Opdets tig 7 OGuvptc 7 Kai Kivipac 
EBEAyOV Mdaic SEvSpa, OHpacs Kai ALBovc: 
TOV COV SE TEPTVOV ELLEAOV ALYLVOLATOV 
GOEAKTOV ODSEV, GAAG KOI OaAACOLOUG 
NETPAC, 50KO LOL, KAT BGAGCoaV Gypiav 
AvTHV KATEVVACOVOL Kai TvOdv Bias. 
OpPds YAP Ws NKOVOGEV EVODC TOD HEAONUG. 
NAVEL LEV ALON CvoTPOdas AvTiTV6ONG, 
prooet SE NUKVAS TOV VEOOV GVTLOTAOELC. 
Opa dé HALSPOV, TPOGYEAG THY atBpiav: 
KdtH SE KAI OGAAGOG KLLATODHEVN, 
EEVITLOVDTOAL VUV KATEGTOPEGHEVN: 

TH VBpLv EEEntvOEV, WS dovEdS Efooc 
EPPLYWEV Elc YiV, TAaV KaTHOVaCE Bpdooc: 
ditotatar yaipovoa Tpdc tO GOv PEAOG, 
YVEAG YAAHVHV: AElov Nov npooPAere. 
OKAIPOVOLV 1x8Dc: MPOGAGAET GOL TH HEAEL 
b1AWS0¢ GVTILOAMOV GAKDOV HEAOG: 
SEAMIC TAPANAEL KAI TEPLMAEL THV ADPAV. 
oKdpos 5€ dwvel, MpOTPEXEL SE vavtTiAOs: 
MpoonAct SE LLKPOV KAL TPONELNEL TOUMIAOG. 
GAA évdedSoiKa Ut Yopedoar mpdc LEéAOG 
KQL TV oEpovoayv navta GBEAEac OAKGSa, 
OVO KATH TA NAVTA OvoTPEWTS Big, 

7] KL TPs avtV ONpacs dpvEtcs ixObac 
mdav Bidoyn Kal KatAOTGOTS KATO. 

1) KAL THANG TPG AiBous Ol vavTIAOL: 

7) NAVTO UGAAOV, EL TA LELPHVO@V O€AotGc. 
GLOW YAP ALTOS KA ATBOvSG KLVODHEVOUDG 
Ws EUMVOOVGS SETKVUOL, KAT TODS EUMVOOUG 
Ovc cv BEAHons, MPdc ALBoucs TMHYVOLEVONUG. 


On a Musician 


Some Orpheus, or Thamyris, or even Cinyras charmed with his songs trees, wild beasts, 
and stones. Not a thing escapes the charm of your harmonious, sweet-toned songs, but, 
it seems to me, they lull to sleep even the rocks of the sea and the rough sea itself and 
the blasts of the winds. For you see how it straightway heeded the song. The sky ceases 
from its sudden storms of adverse winds, and breaks up the thick resistance of the clouds. 


2Ed. J. A. Cramer, Anecdota graeca e codd. manuscriptis bibliothecae regiae parisiensis (Oxford, 1861; repr. Hild- 
esheim, 1967), IV, 275-76 (= PG 106, cols. 911-912). 
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It looks bright, it smiles upon the clear air. Below, the billowing sea now is flattened and 
smoothed out. It has spat out its violence, as a murderer cast his sword on the ground, 
and it has lulled all audacity. <The Sea> joyfully makes way for your song, and smiles in 
its calm. It looks smooth and gentle. The fishes leap, the song-loving kingfisher (a/kyon) 
responds to your singing with a different melody. The dolphin swims beside and around 
the lyra, the skaros sounds, and the nautilos runs forward. The pompilos swims up a little 
and escorts. But I fear lest, having charmed the all-laden ship also to dance to your tune, 
you may force everything to turn topsy turvy, or you may drive the beasts, birds, and 
fishes to leap onto it and draw it down. Or the sailors may be lured to the stones; or 
indeed, everything, if you wish <to emulate> the sirens. For this one both shows the 
stones to be set in motion, as if they were alive, and the live creatures, such as you wish, 
to be turned into stones.® 


What, then, is the subject of this poem? The first hypothesis would be to take the 
title, Eig tiva Lovoikdv, in its most straightforward meaning and propose that the verses 
describe, with an extravagant series of nautical metaphors, a musician contemporary 
with the poet. But there are some indications that the poem may be describing not a real 
person but a work of art, which showed a musician surrounded by a calm seascape. For 
example, there is the statement at the end of the poem, in lines 29-31: “For this one 
both shows (or: “For you both show”) the stones to be set in motion as if they were alive, 
and the live creatures, such as you wish, to be turned into stones.” This conceit can be 
related to the common topos of ancient and Byzantine ekphraseis, which declared that 
works of art were so skillfully executed that they seemed to be alive. A typical example 
is an eleventh-century epigram by Christopher of Mytilene, describing a sculptured 
horse in the hippodrome, which begins: “This bronze horse that you see is alive, truly 
alive, forthwith it will even be snorting. And raising this foremost hoof, it will strike you 
with its foot, if you approach near. . . .”4 

A similar topos was used by John Geometres himself. In Paris. suppl. 352, the manu- 
script edited by Cramer, the poem on the musician is immediately followed by another 
describing an imperial park and palace, which is probably to be identified with the Aretai, 
outside the walls of Constantinople.® In the latter poem, John Geometres refers to sculp- 
tures, surpassing those of Praxiteles and other ancient artists, which appear to be capable 
of speech and expression.® 

There are further indications in the poem that we are dealing with a work of art, and 
not with a live musician. After describing how the songs lull the rocks and the sea to sleep, 
John Geometres declares: “For you see (opdc) how it (i.e., the sea) straightway heeded the 
song” (line 7). The appeal to the sense of sight suggests that the seascape and the sea 
creatures were not simply an elaborate metaphor for the skills of an actual tenth-century 


> Alternatively, one could read Seixvobets or Seikvuc ov for deixvvot, and translate “For you both show the 
stones to be set in motion. . . .” I am grateful to Alexander Alexakis and to [hor Sevéenko for this suggestion. 
* Eurvous 0 XAAKOUs tmM0G OVTOG, Ov BAETELG, 
EuMVoUG GANOds Kai ppUUdeEtar Taya: 
TOV TPdGOLOV SE TODTOV EEaipwv 1650 
Borel oe Kat AGE, El MapEABYS TANOioVv... . 
Ed. E. Kurtz, Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios (Leipzig, 1903), 30, no. 50. 
°Ed. Cramer, 276-78. On the identification with the Aretai, see H. Maguire, “A Description of the Aretai 
Palace and its Garden,” Journal of Garden History 10, 4 (1990), 209-13. 
Ed. Cramer, 277, lines 21-26. 
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musician, but rather the description of what the poet saw in a work of art. Even the poet’s 
failure to identify the aquatic musician is reminiscent of ekphrasis: in the first line he 
suggests as parallels Orpheus, or the legendary Thracian poet Thamyris, who contested 
the Muses, or Cinyras, the mythical king of Cyprus, who was renowned as a musician 
and was said to be a son of Apollo, but the subject of his description remains anonymous. 
One can compare the sixth-century description by John of Gaza of a tabula mundi painted 
in a bath house; in this complex composition, which had many personifications, the ora- 
tor was unsure about the identification of some of the figures that he saw.’ 

There are, then, some reasons to suppose that our poet may have been describing a 
work of art. This leads us to our second hypothesis. A search among surviving Middle 
Byzantine art objects turns up some ivory and bone caskets, which are carved with musi- 
cians in the company of sea creatures, including a dolphin, as mentioned in the poem 
(compare line 19: “The dolphin swims beside and around the lyra”). Even though it 
would be difficult to claim that John Geometres was describing one of these boxes, they 
do present an interesting parallel to his poem. For example, a box in the Museo Civico 
at Bologna is decorated on its front with two plaques depicting nude, or semi-nude, lyre- 
players, one seated on an acanthus leaf, and the other sitting with his instrument held 
on a pedestal beside him. On the back of the casket there is a carving of a naked boy 
riding on two dolphins.® A casket in the Museo Nazionale in Florence has on its lid a 
carving of a half-draped bearded man playing a lyre, and on its front a similarly half- 
draped musician, but this time unbearded. Perhaps these figures were intended to repre- 
sent Hercules and Apollo. Another plaque, on the lid, shows an Eros riding a dolphin.® 
The most elaborate of the sea-scenes are to be found on a casket in the Walters Art 
Gallery, at Baltimore. This box shows on its front side, at the left, a standing nude man 
playing a lyre supported on pedestal beside him (Fig. 1). He also may have been intended 
as a portrayal of Apollo. On the reverse side, we find a boy riding a hippocamp followed 
by a boy on a pair of dolphins (Fig. 2). Finally, on the lid there is another boy riding a 
hippocamp; he reclines along the back of the animal, holding a rudder (Fig. 2).'° How- 
ever, there is much that is mentioned in the poem that does not appear in the carvings 
of the Byzantine boxes: the birds (lines 18 and 25), the different varieties of fishes (lines 
17-21), the ship and the sailors (lines 23 and 27). 

The aquatic imagery of the verses might suggest a third hypothesis that should be 
tested: since we have descriptions of Byzantine fountains decorated with statuary, we 
might ask whether the poem was describing a contemporary, tenth-century Byzantine 
fountain group. For example, according to Theophanes Continuatus, in the ninth cen- 
tury Basil I set up in the forecourt of the Nea a marble fountain decorated with bronze 
cocks, goats, and rams on its upper rim, all discharging jets of water.’’ In John Geome- 
tres’ own description of the palace and garden of the Aretai he speaks of fountains and 
pools and lifelike sculptures, as we have seen above; his language here is reminiscent of 


7P Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius (Leipzig, 1912), 214. 

8A. Goldschmidt and K. Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbeinskulpturen des X.—XIII. Jahrhunderts, I (Ber- 
lin, 1930), 36, no. 31, pl. 17, b and c. 

*Tbid., 37-38, no. 33, pl. 20, b and c. 

lOTbid., 38-39, no. 40, pl. 22, b and c. 

Vita Basilii, 85-86, Theophanes Continuatus, Bonn ed. (1838), 327-28. 


1 Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, box with carvings in ivory and bone (photo: Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore) 
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2 Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, box with carvings in ivory and bone. Boys riding hippocamps and dolphins 
(photo: Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore) 


3 Bronze coin of Severus Alexander, from 
Methymna, on Lesbos (photo: after Lexicon 
Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae, II, 2, pl. 434) 


4 Thina, Great Baths, frigidarium, floor mosaic, detail. Arion 


(photo: after Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule et de l’Afrique, 11, 
Tunisie [Paris, 1914], no. 18) 
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6 Thina, Great Baths, frigidarium, floor mosaic, detail. Aquatic motifs (photo: ibid.) 


7 Thina, Great Baths, frigidarium, floor mosaic, detail. Aquatic motifs (photo: ibid.) 
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8 Piazza Armerina, villa, floor mosaic with a dolphin-rider 
(photo: G. V. Gentili, La Villa Erculia di Piazza Armerina, 1 mosaict figurati (Milan, n.d.], fig. 9) 
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10 Padua, Cathedral Treasury, silver-gilt inkpot, detail of lid. Medusa 
(photo: P. Toesca, “Cimeli bizantini,” Larte 9 [1906], 37) 


11 Padua, Cathedral Treasury, silver-gilt inkpot, detail. Ares 
(photo: ibid.) 


13. Padua, Cathedral Treasury, silver-gilt inkpot, detail. Apollo? 
(photo: ibid.) 


12 Padua, Cathedral Treasury, silver-gilt inkpot, detail. Eros 
(photo: ibid.) 


14 Padua, Cathedral Treasury, silver-gilt inkpot, detail. 
Personification of a river? (photo: ibid.) 


15 Paris, Musée du Louvre, tapestry-woven medallion. The Nile and Abundance 
(photo: Cliché des Musées Nationaux, Paris) 
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his poem on the sea-borne musician: “Fountains, pools, and their myriad devices gush 
forth with pleasures beyond those of the streams. For these charm even the stones and 
beasts.” !? However, Geometres does not specify the subjects of the statuary in the garden. 
The most elaborate description of a garden fountain is to be found in the twelfth-century 
romance Hysmine and Hysminias by Eustathios Makrembolites. This fountain group in- 
cluded sculptures of a gilded eagle, a goat being milked by a goatherd, a hare washing 
its chin, and various birds.'* Yet, even in this fanciful account, the range of the statuary 
does not match the scope of the imagery described in our poem, where we find in addi- 
tion to birds and various sea creatures a whole ship manned by sailors. It must be said 
that there is nothing in surviving Byzantine sculpture from the Middle Ages that would 
make a convincing parallel to our text. 

This last observation leads to the fourth hypothesis, namely, that the poem might be 
describing a sculpture group of antique, or late antique date. There are parallels for the 
ekphrasis of antique sculpture by middle Byzantine authors. Constantine the Rhodian, for 
example, included in his tenth-century account of the church of the Holy Apostles in 
Constantinople some verses describing the bronze doors of the senate house and their 
reliefs showing the battle of the gods against the giants, which, he said, had been taken 
from the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus." In the first half of the eleventh century the 
poet Christopher of Mytilene devoted an epigram to a stone statue of Hercules, which 
he saw in the Avetai palace.'® And in the twelfth century, Constantine Manasses described 
a marble carving of Odysseus and Polyphemos.!* Could it be that our poem, likewise, is 
concerned with ancient sculpture? A suggestive parallel to the text is provided by sculp- 
ture groups of Arion, the marine counterpart of Orpheus. Herodotus mentions a bronze 
group at ‘[ainaron, which showed the musician riding on a dolphin.” A later statue-type, 
in a style that exhibits a freer movement than would be expected in the time of Herodo- 
tus, is wlustrated on coins from Methymna on the island of Lesbos, the birthplace of 
Arion. The earliest of these coins dates to the fourth or third century B.c., the latest to 
the time of Severus Alexander, in the third century a.p. (Fig. 3).!° On them, Arion may 
be seen sitting on the dolphin; he is holding a lyre in his left hand, and, in accordance 
with the legend, he is clothed. 

However, the closest parallels to our text are to be found not in ancient stone sculp- 
tures, but in mosaics composed of stone tesserae. With this medium, we reach the fifth 
and last hypothesis concerning the subject of the poem. A series of late antique floors 
present compositions that illustrate virtually all of the motifs described by Geometres. 


'*Kpfvat, Aiuvar, téxvar S& tovtav wopion 
TAG NO0VGC PALCOVGL TOV PetOpwv TAEOV. 
GEAYOVOL TADTA Kai ALBoUS Kai Onpia. 
Ed. Cramer, 277, lines 5—7. See also ibid., lines 21-26. 

'Hysmine and Hysminias, I, 5; ed. I. Hilberg (Vienna, 1876), pp. 4-6. 

“Ed. E. Legrand, “Description des oeuvres d’art et de l’église des Saints Apotres de Constantinople: 
Poeme en vers iambiques par Constantin le Rhodien,” REG 9 (1896), 40 lines 125-145. For a discussion of 
this passage, see C. Mango, “Antique Statuary and the Byzantine Beholder,” DOP 17 (1963), 55-75, esp. 67. 

'SEd. Kurz (as in note 3), 99, no. 143. 

‘Ed. L. Sternbach, “Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte,” Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archdologischen Instituts in 
Mien 5 (1902), Beiblatt, cols. 83-85. See also Mango, “Antique Statuary,” 68. 

'’ Herodotus, I, 24. 

'® Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae, I, 1, pp. 602-603; II, 2, pl. 434, figs. 2-7. 
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For example, a late third-century mosaic from the frigidartum of the Great Baths at 
Thina, in Tunisia, displays at its center Arion playing his lyre while riding on a dolphin. 
He can be identified by the fact that he is dressed (Fig. 4; compare line 19). Around him 
there is an all-over design of hexagons formed of different varieties of fishes and shellfish 
(Figs. 5-7; compare lines 17-21). The hexagons frame other aquatic motifs, including 
small islands with trees (Fig. 5; compare line 2), fishermen seated on rocks (Fig. 6; 
for the rocks, compare lines 4-5), a smooth sea, indicated by rippling lines (Figs. 5-7; 
compare lines 5-6, 11-12 and 16), water birds (Figs. 6-7; compare lines 17-18 and 
25), seabeasts, such as the hippocamp (Figs. 5 and 7; compare line 25), and boats 
with sailors (Figs. 5-7; compare lines 23 and 27).!° The villa at Piazza Armerina in 
Sicily houses another large mosaic composition centered on a naked lyre-player riding 
a dolphin (Fig. 8). Here a great variety of sea creatures surround the musician, includ- 
ing various fishes, shellfish, dolphins, water-birds, and sea-beasts, all populating a calm 
sea.”° | 

There were some late antique pavements that combined Orpheus with a dolphin- 
rider in the same composition, Orpheus being set in a landscape, flanked by land animals 
and trees, and the other musician in a seascape, surrounded by fishes and shellfish. Such 
a double design was displayed in a fourth-century mosaic at Blanzy-les-Fismes, near 
Laon in Northern France.*! Another juxtaposition of Orpheus and an aquatic rider was 
found at La Chebba, in Tunisia (Fig. 9). The left side of this early third-century mosaic 
shows a boy mounted on the back of a dolphin, while the right side depicts Orpheus 
playing his instrument; the one is surrounded by sea creatures and water-birds, the other 
by beasts of the land. In the center of the whole composition is an emblema panel de- 
picting a boat sailing past some rocks.”” The complex of motifs provided by these late 
antique mosaics certainly parallels the imagery evoked by John Geometres closely. 
In particular, it is only on these mosaics that we can match the ship described by the 
poet. 
- Such an interpretation of the subject matter of the poem suggests a number of double 
meanings in the text. It is possible that the author intended a series of fishy puns in lines 
19 and 20, evoking the imagery of the scene: lyra = a fish and a lyre; nautilos = a mollusk 
and a sailor; pompilos = a fish which follows ships. The last lines of the poem, 29-31, also 
can be taken in two senses: “For this one both shows (or: “For you both show”) the stones 
to be set in motion, as if they were alive, and the live creatures, such as you wish, to be 
turned into stones.” That is, the musician both charmed the stones to life (in the picture), 
like Orpheus, and he showed the living creatures to be turned into stones (i.e., into the 


19 Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule et de V Afrique, I1, Tunisie (Paris, 1914), no. 18; K. M. D. Dunbabin, The 
Mosaics of Roman North Africa (Oxford, 1978), 133-34, 273, figs. 17-18, 93. 

20G, V. Gentili, La Villa Erculia di Piazza Armerina, i mosaici figurati (Milan, n.d.), fig. 9. On the identifi- 
cation of the central figure, who departs from the literary descriptions of Arion in being unclothed, 
see Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae, I, 1, p. 603. Possibly he is a conflation of Arion 
and Phalanthus, the mythical founder of Tarentum who was shipwrecked and carried to shore on a 
dolphin. 

21H Stern, “La mosaique d’Orphée de Blanzy-les-Fismes,” Gallia 13 (1955), 41-77, figs. 1-7; Dunbabin, 
Mosaics, 135. 

22 Stern, “La mosaique d’Orphée,” 47, fig. 8; Dunbabin, Mosaics, 135, 254. 
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tesserae of the mosaic). Finally, there is a possibility that the title of the poem, Eig tiva 
LOVvOLKOV, Is itself a pun, for LovotKdcs could refer to a composition of precisely cut stones. 
Theophanes Continuatus speaks of a building in the palace which “is called Moustkos on 
account of the precise cutting of the marbles.” 

A few additional observations may be made in connection with the fifth hypothesis. 
First, this would not be the only known instance of a middle Byzantine author describing 
a mosaic of late antique or early Byzantine date. There is a detailed ekphrasis by Con- 
stantine Manasses of a wall mosaic in the “imperial palace” that depicted the personifica- 
tion of earth surrounded by fruits, sea creatures, and birds.** To judge from parallels in 
surviving Byzantine works of art, especially in pavements, the mosaic described by the 
twelfth-century author must have dated to the pre-Iconoclastic period, perhaps to the 
fifth or sixth centuries.”° It is also possible that there are descriptions of fifth-century wall 
or floor mosaics in a poem by Leo Choirosphaktes, which describes a bath restored by 
Leo the Wise.”° Professor Mango has recently argued that some of the subjects described 
by Choirosphaktes (including river gods, scenes of fishing, springs represented as young 
girls, and various animals such as water birds) are much more characteristic of late 
antique decoration than of the Middle Ages.?’ 

Second, if the poem by John Geometres is based on a late antique mosaic that was 
visible in the tenth century, the same composition could have inspired the carvings of 
boys and erotes riding hippocamps and dolphins that are found on the tenth-century 
caskets (compare Figs. 1-2 with the mosaic from Thina, illustrated in Figs. 4-7). It 
is known that one of the carvings on another middle Byzantine casket reproduced 
the statue of Hercules by Lysippos that stood in the Hippodrome, and which was later 
described by Niketas Choniates—even though the copy on the box may have been 
indirect.”8 

Finally, even if the poem is a description of a late antique work of art, it makes an 
ambivalent statement about the question of the “Macedonian Renaissance.” It may be 
noted from the first line that John Geometres’ knowledge of classical iconography was 
insufficient for him to identify the aquatic musician exactly, but only allowed him to 
suggest some names of terrestrial performers for comparison. This supports the con- 
tention that the appropriation of classical motifs by tenth-century Byzantine artists and 


3 MoVvolKds Odtos KatovondCetar 51a Ti TOV LApUGpOV aKpLBi ovyKoniy. ... CE Theophanes Continuatus, 
Bonn ed. p. 146, 7. 

**Q, Lampsidis, “Der vollstandige Text der Exgpaotic yfi¢ des Konstantinos Manasses,” JOB 41 (1991), 
189-205. 

*°H. Maguire, Earth and Ocean: The Terrestrial World in Early Byzantine Art, Monographs on the Fine Arts 
sponsored by The College Art Association of America, XLIII (University Park, Pa., 1987), 74-75. 

*°P. Magdalino, “The Bath of Leo the Wise and the “Macedonian Renaissance’ Revisited: Topography, 
Iconography, Ceremonial, Ideology,” DOP 42 (1988), 97-118, with text on pp. 116-17. 

??C. Mango, “The Palace of Marina, the Poet Palladas and the Bath of Leo VI,” in Evepdovvov, Apiepaua 
otov Mavoan XatCidaxKn, I (Athens, 1991), 321-30, especially 326-27. 

*®Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, Die byzantinischen Elfenbenskulpturen, 26-27, pl. 5, b; K. Weitzmann, Greek 
Mythology in Byzantine Art (Princeton, 1951), 161; C. Mango, “Antique Statuary and the Byzantine Beholder,” 
DOP 17 (1963), 73; H. Maguire, “The Depiction of Sorrow in Middle Byzantine Art,” DOP 31 (1977), 135- 
36. The text of Choniates is found in Nicetae Choniatae historia, ed. J. A. Van Dieten (Berlin, 1975), pp. 649, 
line 84-650, line 9. 
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writers was intended to evoke antiquity in a general way, but was not always precise or 
well informed.° 


II. AN INSCRIBED INKPOT AT PADUA 


While the epigrams of John Geometres have hardly entered the art historians’ debate 
over the Macedonian Renaissance, the object to be discussed in the following pages, a 
silver-gilt inkpot preserved in the treasury of the Cathedral of Padua, is relatively well 
known to scholars of Byzantine art. Nevertheless, a consideration of contemporary tenth- 
century Byzantine poetry permits a few new observations concerning its imagery and 
significance. The inkpot, generally dated to the late ninth or the tenth centuries, is decor- 
ated with classicizing figures executed in repoussé.*° Beneath the rim of the pot and on 
its bottom there are two engraved inscriptions, each consisting of a twelve-syllable line; 
the inscriptions have been discussed recently by Wolfram Hoérandner, and his transcrip- 
tions of the verses are given here.”! 

Under the rim: Bagijc Soyeiov 76 Agovtt nic népoc. 

On the base: Aéov 16 teprtvov Bada TOV KAAALYPa@Ov. 

These may be translated: “The holder of ink (is) for Leon every means of livelihood,” 
and “Leon, the delightful marvel among the calligraphers!” Evidently, then, the inkpot 
was created for an accomplished scribe. 

As Horandner has pointed out,*? this object brings to mind a story told by Niketas 
Choniates about Theodore Styppeiotes, the favorite of Manuel I. This individual was 
given a golden inkwell set with precious stones, on the occasion of a ceremony in the 
church of the Blachernai. Unfortunately, however, the gift aroused the envy of John 
Kamateros, who falsely denounced Styppeiotes to Manuel I for treason, whereupon the 
poor man was blinded.°** 

The inkpot in Padua is decorated with several mythological figures. On the lid is a 
splendid head of Medusa, framed by wings and writhing serpents (Fig. 10). Around the 
circular body of the vessel are four more figures, each separated by a “column” composed 
of two intertwined serpents, their heads snapping at the top. Reading from left to right, 
we can see: a nude bearded man, seated and holding a short sword and shield (Fig. 11); 
a winged boy, who approaches the warrior and proffers a helmet in his outstretched 
hands—below the helmet appear a bow and an axe (Fig. 12); a beardless nude man, who 
stands holding with his left hand a lyre balanced on a column or pedestal, and with his 
right hand a plectrum (Fig. 13); a seated male figure, his lower body loosely draped, 


29For such an interpretation of the “Macedonian Renaissance” in the visual arts, see, especially, 
Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “The Cup of San Marco,” 167-74; A. Cutler, “On Byzantine Boxes,” /Walt 42-43 
(1984-85), 32-60, especially 42. 

30P Toesca, “Cimeli bizantini,” Larte 9 (1906), 35-44, with full illustration; A. Guillou, La civilisation byzan- 
tine (Paris, 1974), pl. vi; C. Mango, “Storia dell’ arte,” in La civilta Bizantina dal IX all’ XI Secolo, ed. A. Guillou 
(Bari, 1978), 282; Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “The Cup of San Marco,” 170-71; W. Horandner, “Poetic Forms in 
the Tenth Century,” in Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus and His Age (Athens, 1989), 135-53, especially 150-51. 

31 H6randner, “Poetic Forms,” 151. 

32 Tbid. 

33Ed. Van Dieten, pp. 112, line 63-113, line 74. 
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seated in a semirecumbent posture with his right hand held behind his head and with 
his left hand resting on an object that may be an inverted cornucopia (Fig. 14). 

While two of these figures are difficult to name with certainty, three of them can be 
identified without question. The head of the winged Medusa, wreathed with snakes, can- 
not be mistaken (Fig. 10); her function here must have been to guard the ink, and poss- 
ibly also to protect against slips of the pen, and even against the ill-effects of envy, such 
as befell the blinded Styppeiotes. The seated warrior and the winged boy with the weap- 
ons (Figs. 11 and 12) must be identified as Eros bringing arms to Ares, a familiar theme 
in ancient art.** With less certainty, one could propose an identification of Apollo for the 
beardless man standing with his lyre supported on a pedestal (Fig. 13); more closely than 
the musicians on the boxes (cf. Fig. 1), he resembles a type of Apollo found in ancient 
art in several media.* The fourth figure on the body of the vessel might have been 
intended to represent a river god (Fig. 14). A comparison can be made, for example, 
with the river Nile as he is represented on a sixth- or seventh-century tapestry weave in 
the Louvre Museum;”* in each case the figure is half nude, and sits with his right hand 
held up to his head and with his left hand on a cornucopia (Fig. 15). 

It may be suggested here that these classicizing motifs were not merely decorative, 
but that they played their part in the panegyric of the owner of the inkpot. In the case 
of Ares and Eros, there is an approximately contemporary poem that provides striking 
confirmation of such a role for the figures. Paolo Odorico has recently published 102 
verses composed by an anonymous writer to accompany two silver kalamoi (pens), which 
the author gave to Romanos II when the latter was twelve years of age.>” This poem 
provides an interesting parallel to our inkpot, for much is made there of the association 
of writing with conquest, and of the lance with the pen.** To quote one passage, ad- 
dressed to the young emperor: 


Now sharpen, make ready your reeds, sharpen many thousands or tens of thousands. 
Prepare not weak reeds from tender blades, but make them all such as these are by 
nature, strong from a silvered earth for writing of the worth of a golden race and of 
golden fingers. Have the vessel of red ink ready for use. Every nation and city of the 
enemy has come to be inscribed by your fingers, bending its neck to your scepter, which 
may lord over the earth from pole to pole; and the all-noble stock of Leo will rule until 
the end of time.*® 


**Erotes appear as bystanders carrying the weapons of Ares in Roman paintings and reliefs depicting Ares 
and Aphrodite; some Roman lamps and gems show Ares accompanied by a single Eros holding his weapons, 
as on the inkpot; Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae II, part 1, 542; ibid II, part 2, pl. 406, fig. 328, 
pls. 412-14, figs. 3776-86. 

**See Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae I1, part 1, 212-16; II, part 2, esp. pls. 203-5, figs. 228-29 
(terra-cotta statuettes in the Louvre); 230 (glass-paste gem in the Metropolitan Museum, New York), and 
fig. 261a (votive relief at Plovdiv). 

*°P du Bourguet, Catalogue des étoffes coptes: Musée National du Louvre (Paris, 1964), 132, nos. D36-37. 

°7P. Odorico, “Il calamo d’argento: Un carme inedito in onore di Romano II,” J OB 37 (1987), 65-93. See, 
also, H6randner, “Poetic Forms,” 151. 

8Tbid., 71. 

99OEvve toivuvy, EVTIPENICE KAAGLOVG, 

OFOVE MOAAODS Y1ALOVS 7 LUptov., 
NMpoEevtpeniCe LN GaGpovs EK tic YALO]ne, 
[GAN edtpén]iCe navtac &¢ ODtOL PboIV 

ef apyupac yiic EVOVEVEIs MPd¢ TO Ypd~etv 
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In the light of such a text, the choice of Ares and Eros to decorate the inkpot does not 
necessarily appear to be haphazard, but possibly purposeful; together with the inscrip- 
tions, these pagan deities could have referred to the qualities of the object’s owner. 

With the other two figures on the body of the vessel, we are on less sure ground, for 
their identification is uncertain. If the nude man with the lyre is indeed Apollo, then it 
could be suggested that what the ink is to the scribe, the lyre is to Apollo: a means of 
persuasion and accomplishment. If the reclining figure was intended to portray a river, 
such a personification would have fitted very well with the function of the object, for 
writers, from the Evangelists onwards, often were compared by the Byzantines to rivers 
or to springs. An example of such a comparison from the secular realm, close in date to 
our inkpot, is the poem by Leo Choirosphaktes describing the bath restored by Leo the 
Wise.*° After referring to depictions of rivers personified as river gods “with fiercely 
turned faces” and of springs personified as girls, the poet Leo relates these images to the 
rhetoric of the emperor Leo the Wise: “Reject all babble of false words; Leo has now 
gathered all rhetorical eloquence.” *! Leo Choirosphaktes, therefore, sees the personified 
rivers and springs as images of the patron’s flow of words; a similar thought may lie 
behind the personification on the inkpot. 


CONCLUSION: EPIGRAMS, ART, AND THE QUESTION OF THE MACEDONIAN RENAISSANCE 


The works of art and poetry discussed above may suggest a reason why the “Macedo- 
nian Renaissance” has been so hard to define, for this Byzantine cultural phenomenon 
evidently had more than one face: sometimes it is possible to see a relatively sophisticated 
and knowing appropriation of antiquity, but at other times we see only a vague evocation 
of the classical past, which apparently seeks little more than to evoke a mood. The inkpot 
with its verses falls into the first category, for here at least some of the images on the 
vessel may have portrayed specific pagan deities as part of a subtle encomium, in which 
the writing and the images combined to extol the virtues of the scribe. The epigram on 
the aquatic musician by John Geometres, however, appears to fall into the second cate- 
gory, for while the poem names specific terrestrial musicians from ancient mythology 
(Orpheus, Thamyris, and Cinyras) as parallels to his aquatic subject, the Byzantine writer 


YPVOOD YEVOUGE TULTV TE YPVGOV SaKTAwV. 
Bats EpvOpGc oxedos ev0Etwc ExE- 
arav [yap] €8voc Kat MOAEts EvavtiOV 
POGvovoL Gptt Cots ypagtivat SaKtvA0IG, 
TOV ALYEVA KALVOVTA Of] OKNTTOVYIE, 
& KUpLEevoot Vic Gn’ AkpOv Wc AKpov, 
Kal Yap KpatHGEL LEXPL TEPLATOS YPOVaV 
yovn A€ovtos 1 AAVEDYEVEOTATN. 
Ibid., 92, lines 78-90. The association of pen and lance can be found also in Niketas Choniates, Orationes et 
epistulae, ed. J. A. Van Dieten (Berlin, 1972), 31, lines 19-20: qyiv uev thy EK TOV BapBdpev EAE vOEpiav we Ev 
KaAGU® dnEOHLHVO 76 o PoBep Sdpatt (with reference to Isaac II). I owe this reference to Alexander 
Kazhdan. 
40 Magdalino, “The Bath of Leo the Wise,” 105-6. 
WepdSaréov Eneov piwate AEoxTV, 
TEXVIKOV viv Aoyiwv dpdgato A€wv. 
Ibid., 117, lines 67-68. 
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fails to mention any mythological musicians closely associated with the sea, such as Arion 
and Phalanthus. The reader has the impression that, just as tenth-century Byzantine 
artists sometimes made up their compositions from a limited stock of classical figure 
types,” so also the poet was operating with a limited stock of names from classical mythol- 
ogy, which he pressed into service as best he could. 

The epigrams quoted in this article have only provided a partial and preliminary 
glimpse of the frames within which Byzantine poets and their audiences viewed the art 
of antiquity. A more extensive study of the rich, but sometimes enigmatic, poetry of the 
Macedonian period, particularly those poems having connections with the visual arts, 
would undoubtedly provide a fuller and more nuanced assessment of the significance of 
classical visual culture for the elite of ninth- and tenth-century Byzantium. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


*See Kalavrezou-Maxeiner, “The Cup of San Marco,” 171, with reference to ivory caskets. 


